GEORGE ELIOT

It may be taken for granted that the first condition
of success is that you should become a contemporary
of the society described. It is no easy task to go
back for some centuries; to immerse yourself so
thoroughly in the extinct modes of thought and
sentiment that you can instinctively feel what the
actors would have felt under the supposed circum-
stances. You can see into the mind of a British rustic
of sixty years ago, especially if you happen to have
been his daughter; but to get back to the inhabitant
of Morence in the fifteenth century requires a more
difficult transformation. Did George Eliot achieve it
even approximately? To that, as it seems to me,
there can be but one answer. She saw most clearly
that the feat was necessary. She tried to qualify
herself most industriously, but the very nature of her
preparation shows the extreme difficulty, or, as I think,
the impracticability of the task. " She spent," says
an admiring critic, "six weeks" (really seven) "in
Morence in order to familiarise herself with the
manners and conversation of the inhabitants." In
spite of this, it is said, her characters, when she began
to write, not only "refused to speak Italian to her,
but refused to speak at all." By hard reading, how-
ever, she reduced " these recalcitrant spirits to order,"
and " succeeded so well, especially in her delineation
of the lower classes, that they have been recognised
by Italians as true to life." The Italians are
an eminently intelligent as well as an eminently
courteous people; and we will hope that these
anonymous critics had not to put any great strain
upon their consciences. Yet one cannot help con-
trasting this initiation into the Italian characteristicsr-
